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THER | Tas ay Be tam, Wot T want yu tb hei 

. on th by Moreover, the divine origin of the 

igion you are embrac ‘will be firmly established if we prove that 
Chr t was God. Eyen if a person did not believe thatthe Bible was 
inspired you could prove your point from it, becaure it is certainly 
reliable as history. You would refer to 
New Testament imiracl oucke . Hy to Obrist’s Reditrrection from 
: r Was so unreasonable as to spurn an 
argument you could prove the divinity of Jars 
from what sg is prepared to aitinit concerning His eharacter. 

MR. J. I need just such argument for a man who works with 

me at the store. He contends that ignorant and too credulous men 
wrote the Bible, and that their testimony cannot be relied upon. 
_ FATHER 8. They were far from being too eredulous. They 
were aceuséd hy Christ frequently of being too slow to believe, they 
wanted to see and feel, and even then doubted, until they would have 
been “fools” to doubt longer. Regarding the charge of ignorance, this 
too was in their favor. God pu ly chose the unlearned to con- 
vince the learned, because it would better prove that the cause they 
advotated was divine. It is easy for sharp and learned men to “take 
in” others, whilst there is no testimony so strong as the convincing 
kind which comes from the illiterate and simple-minded.. Unlearned 
and simple witnesses at a court trial always testify best when they 
relate what they actually saw or heard. Beware of the sharp-fellow, 
if he has ho conscience. 


MRoJ-" What proof of Christ’s divinity do the prophecies of the 
Old ‘Testament furnish ? 


FATHER 8. In harmony with the traditions of every nation 
of antiquity, they tell. of a Redeemer who would descend to earth 
from Heaven, and they describe His person, character, the. principa! 
cireumstances of His life and death so clearly that there could be no 
mistaking the Prototype. 

MR. J. How do-the miracles related in the New Testament 
prove that Christ was God? 

FATHER 8S. As seen above, a miracle can be worked only by 
the power of God, Now the New Testament records dozens of 
miracles which were performed by Christ with a view to prove His 
divinity... They were wrought in open day, and almost always in the 
presence of a large number of people; yea, most of them were wrought 
in the presence of His very enemies—the scribes and Pharisees—who 
did not doubt the genuineness of His miracles, but envied His suc- 
cess when they saw the people come to Him from far and near with 
their blind and deaf, their paralytics and lepers. 

For the past eighteen hundred years, criticism the most severe 
has been occupied with the miracles of Christ, but only with one re- 
sult, namely, of establishing their truth. Well could the Savior say 
to His enemies: “The works that I do give testimony of Me, that the 
* * * Tf I do not the works of My Father, 


But if I do, though you will not believe Me, believe 
(Cc Continued on se Two.) 
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Father hath sent Me 
believe Me not. 
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Editorial on “The Charities 


Old "Pastatuent prophesies, to | 


From te 


Witt tt ce it 


See 


Si ete 
Set malas pe, want of thought. 


!” but why the tale rehearse, 
) nd heb to oo de A matter worse? 


what they dare not say? 


arise from naught 


can possibly accrue 
g what es be untrue; 
it at a nobler plan 


To speak of all the best you can? 


Sd say! !” Well, if it should be so, 
ou tell the tale of em 


the | wrong 


Or make one , pang of sorrow less? _ 
Henceforth “go and sin no more,” 


“They say!” Oh, pause and look within! 
ow thine heart inclines to sin; 
And lest in dark temptation’s hour. 
Thou, too, shouldst sink beneath its power 
Pity the frail, weep o’er their fall. 
But speak of good, or not at all. 
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FAVOR OF MONKS. 


. WHO ARE THE MONKS? 


Mionankio’ fite ta the. Church’: 
back to Christianity’s golden 


second centuries, when the — 
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peresjution. What was more natural 
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God and sanctify themselves? A lit- 
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serving an approved rule, binding 


obedience, praying and working in 
common for their own sanctification, 
while they labored assiduously for), 
others. , 

“For others?” many a nton-Catholic 
will interpose. What did they do for) 
others? Incredibly more than the pre 
judiced tmagine, as the non-Catholic 
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witnesses below testify. After the: 
persecutions ceased, the monks érect 
ed thelr monasteries in places where 


THE SORROWFUL MYSTERIES. 
the Rosary we have found that sorrow 


two of those Joyful Mysteries con-| 
tained two out of the Seven Dolours | 
of Mary. We how come to the) 
mysteries of sorrow unmixed with 
faueht “of “joy—the SorTowW whose 


Mother, 


Even into the Joyful Mysteries of 


The Sufferings of Our Savior 
Form Meditations for the Five Sorrow- 


ful Mysteries of the Rosary 


'be moved to grief for our sins; “bies- 
sed are thou among women, and 
‘blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 


has entered, and so far that the last: Jesus,”-——Ah, there lies that fruit upon 


‘the crimsoned earth, the blessed fruit 
lof thy womb! “Holy Mary, Mother of 
.God, pray for us sinners’”-—-whose sins 
‘are doing this. to Him and to thee. 
| “Now and at the hour of our death:” 


gloomy depths shrouded both Son and) May the thoughts of this Agony ot soaking. See that crown of torment, 
and the contemplation of! Jesus stay us up in our agony wher! from which the crimson gouts are 
which should be the chastening sor- | the vision of our sins shall force the | | pouring down the weary Face into 


| purple cloak through which the Blood} 


The Unreliability of 
Anti-Catholic Paper: 


they could be in touch with the 
people. Then they assisted the poor 
and the sick, labored and studied until 
they became the world’s best inform- 
di omen and their monasteries 
Evrope’s centers of learning. The 
schools which they opened and which 
were free to all, were veritabl¢ unl- 
versities, since not only were the 
three R's taught in them, but art and 
THIRD SORROWFUL MYSTERY, (—-— 


Jesus Crowned With Thorne. *The first edition of el es i 
‘ ing this title te entirely aust 

In the next sorrowful Mystery we ‘second edition is now on the press, 

contemplate Jesus crowned with | mut will not Be ready for sale for an- 

thorns, thorned in mockery andiother month, Orders, hewever, are 


salted as King of the Jews. See His being Sere se the work. 


themselves to poverty, chastity and/ 


PROTESTANT WITNESSES IN [wo 
. < ¢ % 4 


Its origin is traceable to the ‘iret ane * Ba 


Christian minority was surrounded on a on of the 
all aides by pagan vice and corrup-| Remember 
tion and was subject to bitter pagan r 


tor the ascetics of those times than/and espe 
to withdraw from the prevailing wick- \heautif 
edness in order the better to serve |tant,—tl 


tle later, about the time of Constan-/ ete 
tine, we find communities of holy men jiana onotes: “Hani 
as well as communities of women OD-/|jceened he taut: 


the treatises of t! h 
these there was an inde 
of other scribes who Ww 
equal diligence on the 
of other books.” | 


Middle Ages; yoo! 
ignorance brought against t 


that they knew not things th 
discovered. since ite ae 


devoted to prayer and prot ch: 
megricengedeantessccedliocs ss ns 


prayer in the Mght of pony 
(Continued on — we: 


meek form there, clothed with ‘int 


/from those mangled shoulders ia fast 


row of our lives. In our preparation | 'death-sweat out upon our brow, and/ which those frantie men are casting 
of heart for the reflection and recita- lerush our failing hearts—pray for US their defilement. Ah, let us who love | 
tion of this part of the Holy Rosary, | sinners, then. and are sensitive about our 


Cn ee 


of a Great Church’’ 


Some Sample Lies of the Menaen 3 


‘honor, This paper frequontly receives In | 


The National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, held last week in Washing- 
ton, should serve to remind the 
country that the Church which saved 
to the world the Christian ideal still 
cherishes the early spirit of brother- 
hood, which had its inception in the 
catacombs and its fruition in the free- 
ing of the serfs of Western Europe. 

From the earliest ages the Catholic 
Church has’ preached and practiced a 
doctrine of charity. When there were 
no. charity organizations and no reélief 
funds, when the sick were considered 
n burden and the physically enfeebled 
a curse, when lepers were driven from 
habitations and herded together like 
cattle, the church opened hospitals 
and founded asylumns. Its. women of 
wealth and aristocratic birth devoted 
their lives to the care. of the sick and 
the injured, tothe | 

aged and the young? ~ iiameiauon sea 

Every monastery ‘and convent had 
its time for the serviéa~ t 
and monks prescribed tor DiS sick and 
distributed alms to the needy. The 
hunted eriminal found refuge iu the 
sanctuary of the church. 


The almsgiring of the past has been | 
merged into the social service of to- | 


supplant their efferts, and who, in 
their broad contact with the world, 
reflect the later spirit of fraternity. 


To them charity is not only the 
dispensing of alms as it was long ago. 
It is a tedious work of reconstruction. 


that underlie poverty. It grapples 
with low wages, with juvenile crime 
and parental delinquency.’ It deals 
with the feebie-minded child and the 
broken family, and care for the woman 
and her children who have been left 
to face starvation while the wage- 
earner pays the penalty of crime in 
jail. 

Members of this army of Catholic 
workers , who met in Washington 
last week, discussed in free and 
friendly, intercourse the needs of hu- 
manity. The 300 delegates to the con- 


specific needs of the day, reflected in 
their attitude the passion for ‘social 
and economic justice Which has grip- 
\ped the world and swept aside bar- 
riers, religious and political. 

The dispensers of Catholic charities 


It attacks the economic and social ilis 


we should pray that God would fill | 
our hearts with sympathy for the two 


In such a disposition | 
let us enter the} 


| ceeding sorrow. 
of mind and heart 


the Prayer and Bloody Sweat of our 
Lord in the Garden. 


FIRST SORROWFUL MYSTERY. 
The Agony in the Garden. 

The gloom of night is over Jesus, 
as with Peter,.James and John, the. 
chosen witnesses of His glory on 
Thabor, He enters the Garden of His) 
Agony. Over against Him is the City, 
where the traitor and the other plot- 
ters are already busied over the pre 
paration of his arrest. See Him as, a. 
gtone’s cast from the weary Apostles, | 
He falis on His knees, and then for-: 
ward and flat upon His face on the. 
ground. His Father in Heaven is lay-| 
‘ing on Him the iniquities of us. all. | 
Listen to His prayer: “My Father, if 
it be posslible, let this chalice pass 
from Me—-not My will but Thine be 
done.” See how He is abandoned by 
His Aposties in this supreme hour, by 
His sleeping Apostles; hear Him 
again and again praying the self-same 
word. See how the force of His agony 
and the weight of sins are forcing 


‘lthe Blood from every pore, till His 


garments are crimsoned, and It runs 
in drops down to the ground. “My 
Thy will be done!” 


“Glory be to the Father, to the Son, 
ena to the Holy Ghost,” for the mercy | 


_ the callousness of sinners. 
; 


_ SECOND SORROWFUL MYSTERY.) 


Pil'ar. 


Our Lord is scourged. It is the’ 
Second Sorrowful Mystery, and the) 
awful scene is one that has, | trust, 
often moved us to sorrow for our sins, 
so terribly avenged upon the innocent | 
‘flesh of Jesus. Look at the scourges, | 
‘with their horrible knots, their knots 
loft lead, their tough, lithe lashes. 
the merciless soldiers, devil-possessed | 
‘now.*. And listen. . And this ts, 
| tor my sii: He is innocent. It is | 
'T that ought to be there bearing the) 
(anger of my outraged God. “Our 
| Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed | 
‘be Thy-Neme” in this awful Mystery | 
of Justice wreaked on my sin, and of | 
mercy shown to me; “Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done,” ah, may I, 
bear the chastisement it is Thy will | 
to send me:-—~so light compared to 
this! “Give us this day our dally 
bread,” and with it the grace of daily 
mortification, “and forgive us our tres- 
passes"—-our deliberate venial sins, 
when with Pilate we have said: I 
will scourge Him and let Him go-- 
forgive us as we forgive all who have 
ever by Thy permission scourged us; 
“And lead us not into temptation” of 
thinking lightly of venial sin, “but 


this sinful flesh of ours, “Amen.” 
Hail Mary,” ah, Mary, to think of 


se saluting thee here, in presence of thy 


Bee | 


deliver.us from evil,” from pampering’ 


pe Sew 
- 


look 
“Our 


| dignity, 
i beads. 


tell 
art 


here, as 
Pather 


we 


Who in 


great Sufferers whom we shall watch here shown to poor sinners, for the | Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name,” may 
from Gethsemane to Calvary, and with / acceptance/of this agony of sorrow! we honor Thee in atonement for this | 
lively contrition for the sins that have! from the Sinless One of expiation of | hideous dishonor done to Thy eternal | 
caused the Son and Mother such ex-| 


| Son! “Thy Kingdom come,” for King 


lof Kings Thou art, and He too Who| 
“Thy | 
First Sorrowful Mystery of the Rosary, | The Scourging of Our Lord at the will be done on earth as it is in 


| bears the mock honor of a King; 


| Heaven,” in dishonor and humillation 
‘here, in exaltation there. “Give us 
‘this day our daily bread of a Chris-| 
hon soul “And forgive us our tres- 
| passes’ + OT hasty resentment of in- 
sults, eur proud assertion of our rights 

“as we forgive them that trespass 
Poke us; and tead us not 
temptation” of such angry self 
fense, “but deliver us 
| Amen.” 

And as we think of this heartrend.- 
ing scene revealed to 
| Mower who has honored that Son/| 
‘from the moment she knelt to worship | 


'Him in Bethlehem, can we withhold | 


our deep compassion while we say, 

“Hall Mary, full of grace, the Lord ta 
‘with thee”. 
i thy Lord and Son tn the bitter humil. 
lation of this hour—“blessed art thou 
amongst women and blessed 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus”’——-biessed 
shall we be if, for His sake and thine, 
we welcome humiliations and lovingly 
bear insults and derision. “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God pray for us sin- 
ners,” who by our pride have joined 
these mockers of our Savior, “now 
and at the hour of our death” our Inet 
great humiliation. “Amen.” 

And, as we look for the last time at 
that mock glorification of our Lord, do 
we find no reason for special fervor 
in our ory: 


aa it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” 

FOURTH SORROWFUL MYSTERY 


Jesus Carrying Hie Crogs. 

As we pass to the next decade we 
find ourselves In presence of Jesus, 
carrying His Cross. We. have often 
aecompanied Him on that way of the 


i Cross. In the. scenes, or stations, 


found depicted in even our humbiest 
chapels, we have been made acquszint- 


have preserved of the manifold affiic- 


ised Savior—of the Cross that three) 
times crushed Him. to the ground by | 
ite weight; of the lamentations of the 
women; of Simon and Veronica; and 
most touching of all, of His meeting, 
mA eo ee 


our: 


into | 
ie- | 


from evil. | 


the gentle | 


and thou art with Him, | 


is thef 


“Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, | 


‘Hons of that last journey ot our Bies-| 


'quirtes from 
isome instances, from respectable non- | 
i Catholics, solic iting information vt 
a foul sheet, “The Menace,” no 


in ane sthhen is distributed throught | 
the mails free to Catholics, 

The Church does not care to notice | 
such obscenities, Ddlaaphemfies and | 
libela because it can hardly {magine | 


that men in our day, right here in 


such lies; be 
noticing increases their 
| cirenlation , and hecause they are 
short-lived, they lie too much, defeat 
their own purpose, disgust thelr read- 
lera and bankrupt themselves. 

The Catholic Church ta used to such 
attacks as the makes. In 
every generation they had their 
day, and died. She has been at the 
‘\cradie and the coffin of legions of such 
in 1885 anti-Catholic 
nothings twenty-eight con- 
them. The 
Church was not so well known as it 
ia today. They died away, and the 
Church became better known 

About 1891 the American Protective 
Assoc! the country of 
the “menacing encroachment of the 
Church,” and substantiated statements 
with forged letters from eight Cath- 
‘ollie Bishops instructing Catholics te 
Protestants, and also with 
forged decreea from the Pope calling 
upon the Catholics to massacre their 
fellow countrymen around the feast 
of St. Ignatius, 1892. Like their pre- 
leceasors, these “‘Protectives” tied too 
much. im 1894 there seventy 
weeklies like the Menace; they have 
ai gone to glory, save possibly one. 
They barked themselves hoarse, curied 
p and died. 

Now come the “Guardians of I 
ty” uttering their through 
euch .throata as Watson's Magazine 
and the Menace. They will lie as their 
fathers tied, and will die as their 
fathers died. 

The AntiCatholic Sheet. 

They send out all the lies that 
(depraved imagination can invent; and 
to give plausibility to thelr lies they 
\ gtve naines of persons that de not 
lexiet or give addresses that are vague 
OF untrue, or places that are not on 


,. America, belleve 


| CAUSE 


can 
them 


Menace 


| defamers 
Know 
greesmen 


the 
had 


ranged with 


warned 


ation 


| persecute 


W AaTe 


aber. 


warnings 


| 


od with all that scripture and tradition ‘the map; give names of notaries be- 


‘fore whom sworn testimoniais were 
made, notaries not listed by the state; 
‘or they take the testimony of depraved 
Wemen wh 


mitted to refarmatortes;, 


Iveota” 


its worthy readers, and in| 


| olica of Sprinfield, 0O., 
‘the convent of St. Aloysius Industrial - 


little | 


The 


.protectories, 


In one of its issues it oites 
Father O'Donnell, of Huntingdom, La. 
who was caught drinking with one’ : 


 Pattior O'Donnell, of Louisiana, 


| may have been visiting? Why, ft 


‘is no such place as Huntinatensl in. 
(the whole state. In the tesue 
January 27, Agnes Vaughn deposes | 
oath that Father Silley and the C 
placed her th 


School, of Columbus, O., where she” 
was made to perform the flthies! 
taske and had the flesh torn from her 
arms, ete. But there ts no St. Aloy 

sius Industrial Sehool of Columbus, 

O., and there is no Father Silley in 
the whole United States, 
of March 9%, Florence Carey deposes 
before Salome B. Weaver, notary pub 
lic in. the county of Philadelphia (ne 


town,.. Ie wddress given) that 


she had been sent to the House of the 
Good Shepherd, Washington, D. 6, « 
reformatory school for wayward gtria. 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
conduct; | suppdése, over a hundred” 
of these institutions throughout the ~ 
country. They also conduct proted 
tories, where orphan giris, or girlie 
of dissolute parents, find a safe home, 
learnia trade and fit themselves, when: 
they shall have attained their majom 
ity, for respectable women of the 
world, (The reformatories; not’ the 


Magdalene homes.) She iikewise de 
posed that she now lives at the Mag = 
dalene Home, 213 North Twenty-first — 
street, Philadelphia; that while to the: 
House of the Good Shepherd the 
Sisters knocked down a May Barn.” 
her hair, kicked her im 
Now, here waa & 
case with particular names, partiqulat. 
addresses, The chief thing abont 1 
was the misty address of the notary © 
public—the “county” of Philadelphia, Ji 


nouser, tore 


the stomach, ete 


‘The “Marian” wrote to the secretary © 
‘of the Commonwealth | : 

 yania, Robert McAfee, for the post 
‘office address of Salome, and on Jung 
Sth received the answer that “a hasty 
examination 


covering nearly 2,000 
names of notaries in the county 


Philadelphia failed to show the 


Weaver.” So all t& 
for nothing, 


of Salome 8B. 
testimony goes 


over, Inquiry at 213 North Taeaten 
street, Philadelphia, 
om the courte had com-| Florence Carey dees uot live tl 
and make {that tt is nota House of the € 
their testimonies read as though the; Shepherd (as you wou 

writers had been “confined im con-|infer from the article) ; be 


revealed — 


v3 
a 
cage Tacs 


In the iseue 


ace sometimes called .. 


about the will of the late Oardina! 
_. Pischer, to-wit, that he bequeathed 
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frequently mentioned in Scripture 
and in the earlier books generally 
as rare and costly animals. Thus 


for bread during the famine in 
Egypt; 


_|the future kings of Israel are for- 
bidden to acquire many Horses. 
The most beautiful and poetic, as 
well as accurate, description of a 
spirited War Horse to be found 
perhaps in all literature is con- 
tained in the book of Job (xxxix, 
19). , | 
The beauty and usefulness of 
the Howse, which are manifest to 
all, are fully equalled by his 
sagacity, desire to excel, and af. 
fection, qualities which are dis- 
covered only on closer acquaint- 
ance. He is capable of being 
trained to a higher degree of in- 
telligence than perhaps any other 
animal; and has no small share 
of original wit. The Rev. J. G. 
Wood, in his “Tilustrated Natural 
History,” mentions a mare which 
used to steal apples from a tree, 
by, throwing herself against the 
| trunk with force enough to cause 
the fruit to fall; he also tells of 
another which had the sagacity to 
draw water from the butt, turning 
the tap on and off again with her 
teeth. Proofs of the feeling of 
rivalry among Horses may be fre- 
quently sean; many will positive. 
ly refuse to let another Horse pass 
them on an ordinary road, even 
when their rider or driver is in- 
clined to do so. ii A form ex- 


ext, 11) of the Horses 
n the Kings of Judah had 


and useful 
mal; . but we must here limit 
iat a a ing poste Th on his 


fino’ to describe his ap- 

ce, because all must be fa- 

y acquainted with it; it 

} enough, then, to call atten- 

y his undivided hoofs, and 
‘Yong flowing hair of his mane 
The ‘Hote is supposed to have 
had his original home in Central 
‘hie, where he still runs wild. 


Joneph received them in exchange|] 


(Gen. xlvii, 17); and in 
all Pharaoh’s hosts which pursued/ 
Israel, only six hundred chariots | 
are mentioned. In Dent. xvii, 16,) 


es 
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Trotting Horse. The most famous 
of all breeds of Horses is the 
Arabian ; which is worthy of some 
remarks under a separate heading. 


MEANING OF “AT HALF- 
MAST.” 


(Toronto Mail and Popress.) 


Perhaps you have noticed that 
whenever a prominent person 
dies, especially if he is connected 
with the government, the flags on 
public buildings are hoisted only 
part of the way up. This is called 
“half-mast.” Did you ever stop 
to think what connection there 
could be between a flag that was 
not properly hoisted and the death 
of a great man? 

Ever since flags were used in 
war it has been the custom to 
have the flag of the superior or 
conquering hation above that of 
the inferior or vanquished. When 
an army found itself hopelessly 


country | 
she oot etblen tg ‘che Vedhity- thet 


beaten it hauled its flag down far 


enough for the nies of the esti 


éalled in, but Kenneth’s father 
happened to remember that the 
boy had always been fond of 
honey. He therefore decided, by 
telephoning for the physician, to 
try once more to get the child’s 
interest aroused. 

“Kenneth,” he said, patting the 
boy’s thin, pale cheek and speak- 
ing very deliberately, “how would 
you like some nice honey in the 
comb? Do you think you could 
eat it?” 

“Papa,” Kenneth promptly and 
enthusiastically replied, “I could 
eat honey even if it was in a hair- 
brush.” 


THE ROBIN. 


By John G, Whittier. 


a et re 


My old Welsh neighbor overy the 
way 
Crept slowly out in the sun cf 


spring, 


i 
Pushed from her ears the locks of | 


gray 


And listened to hear the ina | 
ging. | 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, 


stopped, 
And cruel n sport, as boys will 
be, 


' hopped : 
From bough to bough in the 
apple tree. 


“Nay!” said the grandmether; 
“have you not heard” _ 
My poor bad boy of the flery 
pit 
And how drop, by drop, this merct- 
ful bird, | 
Carries the water that quenches 
it? 


He brings cool dew, in his Tittle 
bill, 
And lets it fall on the soul ot 


sin, 
You can see the mark on his red- 
breast still, 
Of fires that scorch, as he drops 
it in. 


My poor Boron rhuddyn! 
breastburned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb +o 
limb. 
Very dear to the heart of our 
Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like 
him 


“Amen” I said to the beautiful 
myth, 
“Sing bird of God in my heart 
as well; 
Each good thought is a drop 
wherewith 
To cool, and lessen the fires of 
hell. 
Prayers of love, like raindrops 
fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord 
are all, 
Who suffer like Him, 
good a do. 


Tossed a stone at the bird which’ 


| Hi’ Weutlin'ibibthiy ‘necting ah 


ST. TERESA’S HOLY tah T 
SOCIETY PASS RESOLU- | reli 
THE SPREAD OF 
CATHOLIO LIT- 
‘ERATURE. 


the Holy Name Society of Saint)‘ 


Meresa’s parish, held Sunday after. |°" 
noon, discussed the benefits of the 


of Oatholic Ilterature 


The CATHOLIC UNION AND 


cast in the land. We hope that 
vid ‘pastor’ who sees this article 
n téuch with’ Father Noll | 
ica “help ‘him 4"te "Wonderful ” 
work that he is doing. He wil] 
be encouraged, and by a general | 
co-operation the results will 
more far reaching than the mind ” 
of man can forsee. _ a 
“OUR SUNDAY VISITOR” ij” 
a veritable little Evangelist. = 
We believe that the greatest 
need of the Oatholic people today, 
is Catholic literature; the litera | 
‘ture ‘of the Church is grand and 
sublime in whatever language you 
may read it. Let us then, drink” 
at the bright sparkling fountair © 
of our own life-giving literatum 7 3 
and seek by every means to cine 
late it among the people. ie 
Db. C. TR BENGE an Secy. 


Why isa shest of Write pair 
‘like a lazy dog? Because a sheet” 
It-is only|of writing paper is an inclined 


wholesome Catholic reading. Its 
name is, “OUR SUNDAY VISI- 
TOR,” edited by Father John F. 
Noll, of Huntington, Indiana. It 
is a visitor in all that the name 
implies, it furnishes the finest 
kind of reading for every member 
of the family, it is brimming over 
with information that every Cath- 
olic man and woman should pos- 
sess, in order to be able to answer 
intelligently and correctly ques- 
tions that may be asked of them 
concerning their Church and its 
teachings. There are most favor- 
able comments and ideas of non- 
Catholics concerning our religion 
and our schools,a bureau of infor- 
mation whete all kinds of ques- 
tions ate asked nd atiswered, all 
of which, are worthy of careful 
stndy and reflection. 


in the too true that many of us aré sadly | plane, an inclined plane is a slope 


deficient in a clear, concise know- Bhan A slow pup is a lazy dog. — 
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OHRONICLE. . 


Ren ent een, 


For the last week or two our 


American exchanges, including | author of the story of the millions | 
pome Catholic papers, have been should compose his news during | 
publishing an interesting detail |spiritual exercises, but the ques- 
tion arises: Why invent such 
items of misinformation? The 
answer is an easy one. Vatican 


while making a retreat in the’ 


Seminary of Cologne. It would 


‘to the Holy See a colossal quan- 
tity of dollars, running into the! Millions are always interesting 
millions. Here is the will of the 4nd suggestive. When Leo XIII! 

at and holy Churchman: died a trifle of about nihe tons of 
| ‘be Jesus Ohrist. This is| gold coin was found hidden away 
“my last will. “Thanks bé to God I/in a corner of his bed room; Pius 
have fot amassed earthly goods ; ‘X at various times has received | 
‘my heart has not been attached to! presents of millions from the King | 
earthly dust. The little I shall of Spain, the Emperor of Austria, 
possess I leave entirely to my sis-| the late King of Belgium, several 
ter Mary; she, I am sure, will em. ' distinguished American million- 
ploy it as I would wish. May our aires; and the ex-Empress Eugenie 
good Lord after my deaih be kind of France a few years ago gave 
to my poor soul. This I confident-'| His Holiness no less than 4350,000,- 
ly hope through the intercession|000 of francs. Every time Mr. 
of the Holy Mother of God, whom | Pierpont Morgan comes to Rome 
I have always loved as a son and'he leaves a cheque for millions of 
devotion to whom I have promoted dollars at the Vatican. Did we 
with all my strength. | recom: | not all read a few months ago, 
mend myself to the remembrance |*propos of the War of Tripoli that 
of priests at the altar and to the| the Banco di Roma with all its 


prayers of the faithful of the great) billions is a Vatican institution, | of thé day, which hide the face of 


diocese whose spiritual welfare I| and the long and the short of it, 
have had at heart since the day of | all is that Pius X and Croesus are 
my elevation to the archiepiscopal|one and the same person. That 
pee, for which I have prayed, being so there is no need for Cath- 
worked and suffered. May it, olics to sontribute to the Holy 
through the protection of its holy See and the Holy Father. In some 
Patrons, of Mary Immaculate and | countries, indeed, whether for this 
_ Bt. Joseph, of the sainted Bishops! or some other cause, they contrib- 
of Cologne and of the many/ute very little, and in others they 
_ Martyrs and other saints of our) contribute less now than formerly. 
beloved Church of Cologne, ever It is well then to repeat and to 
distinguish — itself’ for unbroken insist that all these stories of mil- 

delity to the Church, for Catho-| lions are entirely fantastic; the 


ae lie piety, for sanctity of customs, tons of gold never existed, not a 


‘always deserve the glorious’ single-one ofthese glittering dona- 
le: Holy Cologne, ever. the faith-| tions has ever been made, there 
daughter of her Roman Moth-| was never greater need than at 
May son Lord grant me this. present for Catholics, rich and 


Mar poor according to their measure, 
aeaiine the eloquent docu- the relieve the august poverty of 
‘one is not surprised to learn | 


the: Holy Father-—and arst 


be too much to expect that ee 
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| do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without ¢onfusion— 
clearly, 

‘To love his fellowmen sincerely, 

‘To act from honest motives purely, 

‘To trust in God and heaven se- 
curely. 


-Cowper, 


DISTRAC TIONS AT PRAYER. 


What wonder is it that it is so 
‘hard to pray, and that there are 
‘so many distractions! One kneéels 
‘down at the end of the day and 
tries to say some evening prayers, 


There is not a single thought in . 


his or her head like those which 
are in the prayerbook. And why 
‘not? Because there is no room 
for any. The poor head is packed 
full of all sorts of other thoughts 
coming from the events of the past 
day or week. All the people one 
has seen, all the foolish things 
they have said, the gossip they 
have retailed, even the clothes 
they have worn, or perhaps the 
stories or squibs and the useless 
and trifling news one has seen in 
the paper, take up the mind; there 
is a multitude of reflections and 


echoes from the sights and sounds 


God and drown His voice. It is 
in vain to say that one cannot 
help it. Of course one cannot 
separate one’s self from these 
things altogether. Those who live | 
a life of prayer in the most seclud- 
ed convent, even the hermits of 
the desert, have sources of distrac- 


do to pray better. 


Where doin hk lata: 
it is a lie for the same lips to say, 
“I can not,” and, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost."—Dr. Montague But- 
ler. 


a —~ 


in Meditation on Some 
of the Following Ut- 
terances of Jesus Him- 


self: 


ee eee 


REALIZE WHAT I8 OFFERED 
TO YOU, 

“This is My body, which is 
given for you.”—-Luke XXII, 

“My flesh is meat indeed.” 
in reality, not figuratively). 

“My blood is drink indeed.” 
John VI, 56. 

“He that eateth My flesh, and! 
drinketh. My blood, abideth in Me, 
and I in Hiin’’—John VI, 57, 

“T-am the bread of life” (i. e., 


[ am for the life of your soul, 
what bread is for the life of your) 


body.) John VI, 45.. 

“The bread that I will give is 
My flesh for the life of the world.” 
John VI, 52. 

“He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood, hath everlast- 
ing life( i. e., unless he rejects Me’ 
again), and I will raise him up in: 
the last day.” John VI, 55. 
“Pake ye and eat: this is My 
body.” Matt. XXVI, 26. 


GOD'S ANXIETY TO WEL- 
COME YOU. 


“I will come to thee and will 
bless thee.” Exod. XX, 24. 

“My delights are to be with the 
children of men.” Prov. VIII, 81.) 


“Come to Me, all you who labor) 


and are burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you.” Rawnsed eda 


tion around them; but we must} “ 
try « little harder then we usually | 


eee ee» oe cof inde: |sire upom earth ? 


19. 
(1.8;, | 


ed.” Ps. DAPI, 
BE HUMBLE. AND. FEEL 
YOUR UNWORTHINESS. 

(Do not fear to make a\ sacri- 
legious communion, if you strove: 
to repent of yvour mortal sins, 
but still try to feel how unworthy 
the best person is before a God so 
holy.) 
“Lord, I 
Thon shouldst enter 
roof.”-—Matt. VIII. 8 

“Come, let us adore, and fall 
down before the ag that 
‘made us.”—Ps, XCTFYV,, 
| “My God, Tl am aad and 
‘am ashamed to lift wp my face to 
i thee.”-—-1. Eisd. IX. 6, 

“We have sinned, “we have com- 
mitted iniquity, we have done 
i'wiekediv, and have revolted; and 
‘have gone aside from Thy com- 
mandments.”-—Acts VIII, 24. 


Be 


‘LODERN ENGLISH. 


worthy that) 
under my 


am not 


This was the conversation be 
tween the girl with the gum in 
‘her mouth and the other girl with 
the gum in her mouth: 

“Oincha hungry?” 

“Yeh.” 

“So my. 

“Where?” 

“Sleev go one place nuther.” 

“So dy. Ika nee mo stenny 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 


Less go nee.” 


| : “86 vy. Gotcher aptite?” : 
“Yeh. Howbout the place “sins 
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Our Lord the greatest homage. 


 ditiinished. 


“#Tma gittinit. dacncnicaana Ev 
“Yeh. Didn’cheer mee say Ij we gj 
1 gsestee ney . 
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BAC K SEAT CATHOLICS. 


piesa hgh oar sacle Be 


MASS. 


“Many people are either woeful 
Jy ignorant or lacking in respect 
‘for the Most Blessed Sacrament” 
when they negiect to kneel when | 


At the hour of death the Masses | 
ryou have heard will be your great- | 
rest consolation, says the Monitor, 
‘Newark. ‘Communion is being given of] 

“very Mass will go with you to | when the Blessed Sacrament in 
judgment and plead for pardon. exposed,” remarks the Catholic | 

At every Mass you can diminish | Mirror. “Under either one of these | 
the temporal punishment due to two headings must come that om | 
your sins, more or less, according stinate-minded clats of people whe} 
to your fervor. ‘line up in the rear of the church# 

Assisting devoutly at Mass you and stand during Mass in prefer 3 
render to the Sacred Humanity of ence to securing a seat. It would 7 
‘seem that they had barely stuch » 4 

He supplies for many of your ‘their heads in church and wert | 
negligences and omissions. 

He forgives you all the venial | ‘with a whole skin, If it wert 
sins which you never confessed. (a vaudeville or some other kind / 

The-power-of Satan over you is of show they would * nét? Only be 

44 ‘there Satie 

You accord the souls in purga-/be ina front’ 
tory the greatest possible relief, | 

One Mass heard during your 


Lore 


erat 


than many 
your death. 
You are preserved from many 
dangers and misfortunes which 
would otherwise have befallen you. 
You shorten your erin by 
every Mass. 

Every Mass wins for you a high-| 
er degree of glory in heaven. | 
You kneel amidst a multitude |g! 
of holy angels, who are present at 
the adorable sacrifice, with rever- | 
ential awe. ‘i 
You are blessed in your sess 
al goods and affairs. ; ; 

When we hear Mass and. grees 


heard or you. after 


was a Lutheran, but c 7 
olic now. I- have | je 


Sa 


‘afraid they would not get ont 7 
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Panline sy pa ce 


ny things. Her mother had 
in worse that morning—so the 
mal had sald. 
she had seen the Cure go in and 
a long time, and Virginie had 
sked very mysterious all day. It} 
&k Pauline far less time to think 


» things than it does me to 


tte them, and each thought was 
ea sword in her heart. To her 
ing day she will never forget the 
or and the misery. 
‘But at the time her sad thoughts 
re suddenly ended, for she 
inted, and as Virginie was deaf, 
s never heard the fall of Pauline 
the floor. 
When she came to herself, ‘all 
» wretchedness returned to her 


ind in full fercey: and hardly 


owing what’ she’ Was doittg; she 
» down ‘Stairs, and up the road. 
he was forbidden to go near the 
mse, but in her anxiety she 
uld not think of herself, and just 
the door she met her father. 
“Pauline —and without your 
t? What is it?” 

“Oh, father! I am so wretched 
why—why did you not tell me?” 
“Tell you what? Do not come 
ar me, child,” 
oury, In terror. 
ould touch him. 
“Yamma—” 


lest Pauline 


Pauline could say no more, but 


r father saw that her face was 
ry white. 

“Your mother is turning the cor- 
loury. “I was“ going round to 
e presbytery. now, to ask Mon- 
ur le Cure to say a Mass of 
anksgiving,” 

“Oh, father, why—why-——” 
“What did you think, child?” 
“Father, I thought she was 

Bag 

What made you think so?” 

“Tl saw a coffin carried in just 
bw,” said Pauline. “I am sure 
did.” 

“A coffin, child? Why, you must 
) dreaming !” 

“But I did.” 

Monsieur Floury thought for a 
omen t. 
“I know what you mean. It was 
clock—-what they call in Eng- 
nd a grandfather’s clock, which 


ur uncle Luke has left your 


other as a legacy. It is a very 
luable elo¢ck, and he bought it 
Any years ago, when he went to 
ngland. They sent it from 


oulogne this evening, but the 
en did not bring it in, as. when |. 


hey heard of the, fever,they were 


aid to come in, and ‘so we'sent 


nd asked our’ neighbors to take 
in for us.” | 

“T made sure it was a coffin!” 
id Panline. “Oh, father, I am 
dD thankful! 
ther will recover?” 

“There is every hope of it,” said 


nsieur Floury, and Pauline felt 


it a terrible weight was lifted 
I her mind. 


It was & long, long time, #0 It 
med to her, before the quaran- 


ine was over, and she was allowed 


© see her mother, but when she) 
id they had a grave, loving talk. 
“T shall never, never forget what 
sed, sanbeiae eee ee te 


said Monsieur 


r, thank God,” said Monsieur 


Do you think 


“Pantin,” she says turning vo 
pcPcap oon bing fs her right 


“Very well, "dlie, for such an 
old lady. But she would like to 
come here, and I have spoken to 
your father, and he has no objec- 
tion.” . 

_ “T thought aunt Elise lived with 
her.” 

“Yes—but you know she is going | 
to be married. We never thought 
she would, but it seems she is to 
be married after all.” 

“Fancy aunt Elsie married!” 
says Pauline, for the whole family 
have always looked upon aunt 
Elsie as never likely to leave her 
mother’s roof. for a home of her 
own. She is much younger than 
Madame Floury, but still long past 
her first youth. 


“Yes, your grandmamma tells 


.{|me of it, and as it is to an English- 


man, your aunt will go and live 
in England,” says Madame Floury. 

“And grandmamma is to come 
‘here ?” 
Tag 

Pauline does not say anything, 
but she thinks how trying it will 


39 


As Madame Lenoir, Madanie 
Floury’s mother, is by no means 
an old lady who’ Wins affection; 
she is not easy to get on with. 
Making all due allowance for the 
infirmities of age, it cannot be de- 
nied \that Madame Lenoir is 
eranky and full of fancies; and to 
have her as an inmate of the house 
is not an agreeable prospect. She 
is a person who. prides herself 
upon speaking her mind. 


The old lady comes, and is by 
no means a pleasant addition to 
the houshold, but Panline bears 
with her, and helps others to do 


in the house, but the result is 
felt. 

“T can't think how it is that 
Pauline puts up with father when 
he is so cross, and grandmamma. 
Nothing seems to irritate her, she 
does not seem tried.” 

“Oh, yes, I think she is irritat- 

ed,” says Medame Floury, with a 
smile. 
“Well, she seldom shows It. 
Mamma, if you only had heard 
grandmamma today! She was 
‘finding fault with everything 
Pauline had on.” 

“She is very fault-finding, I al- 
low—poor mother!” says Madame 
eous, and her hair very badly done. 
And she scolded Pauline because 


catch wnt telly it, selene” 
know. Pauline has very much to 
try her.” 


‘angry or s cross word. I often 


Ce ee ™ pat 


so. No one knows quite how it is the lid down on his dinner can, 


ithat Pauline has such an influence | 


she let fall a book, and she really) 
Madame Floury amiles. “Yes, I) 
“T could never bear it, mamma. | 
I don’t think Pauline ever enys an/ 
aegis o esenegtonen | 


ne) Tat ost mw Ca 
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“Will you go and sit with grand- 
mamma for an hour, and then see 
that your father has his coffee?” 

“T will, mamma.” 

“And some day, Pauline, I 
should like you te tell Elise the 
story of Uncle Luke’s legacy.” 

.“What is that?” said Elise 

“The clock we have in the hall,” 
says Madame Floury; “you know} 
it was left to us by Uncle Luke, 
whom you do not remember, about 
ten years ago. 

“What about it?’ 

“I know, Elise, what mamma 
means. I will tell you “te story 
and all I suffered.” 

“Tell me now,” says Elise. 

“Well,” says Pauline, “perhaps 
there will be time. Let us come 
into the garden and pick the 
flowers for the procession.” 

The two sisters go into the old 
garden, and are soon busy picking 
flowers, for there is to be a great 
procession the next day, to the 
hill behind the church, and the 
whole place is greatly excited 
about it. : | 

Pauline tells Elise the story, 
although it is always painful to 
her to recall that terrible evening 
when, for a few minutes, she 
thought her mother was dead, and 


that she shonld never have the op- 


portunity of expressing her sorrow 
to her. 
__ Elise listens attentively. 


“Self-control enables you to 
possess yourtelf in a way. But 
you must not think that I always 
succeed, Elise, for indeed I do 
not.” 

“T never see you cross or angry.” 

“Ah, but the feelings are there 
very often,” says Pauline, humbly. 

“I suppose,” says Elise, “that 
one’s faults can really be tarned 
to good, if we try after the oppo- 
site virtues. For there is no merit 
in a person who never can be 
roused, being meek, but one who 


work.” 

“Y eg_* 

“And what were the things that 
helped you?” 

“Taking the every-day helps that 
we can all have. If 1 neglect go 
ing to Mass on week days, or to 
make my visit when I could have 
gone, or if I am careless, then, 
when the temptation comes, I am 
weaker to resist. But I am preach- 
ing a sermon, which I never meant 
to do.” 

“TI ghan’t forget,” says Elise, 
“and when I look at Uncle Luke's 
legacy, I shall feel that I need not 
despair, and that perhaps some 
day I may be meek as you are.” 

“Tyon’t praise me, please! If | 
‘am altered, it is God's work, not 
mine.” 

“It is your will and your efforts 
corresponding with the grace of 
'God,” says a voice behind them. 


what they are about, before she | 
starts for Boulogne, 
And she was right. 
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(A New Serial Story) 


BY WIE, W. WHALEN. 


Author of “The Lily of the Coal | 


Fields.” 
(Written for Our Sunday Visitor) 
CHAPTER I. 
IN HARD PLACES. 

“All fellows are a bit shaky and 
eggsited on the first day they go 
to the breaker, but that mighty 
soon wears off, and you git hard- 
ened like the rest.” 

So saying, Jack Miller squeezed 


and arose from the huge rock upon 
which he and his chum, Jamie 
Gordon, had been lying. 

Poor Jamié felt a little sinking 
about the middle of his left side, 
as he gripped his can and bottle 
closer under his arm, and went up 
the well-scarred, splintery steps. 
He noticed every thing; the two 
grooves worn in every step by the 
hard brogans of the little workers ; 
the gleaming heads of the large 
polished nails that stared out from 
the wood. 

Jamie Gordon's boss was Tim 
Neary, a cuoss-eyed man. 

“He's a sardine,” whispered 
Jack Miller, when they came in 
sight of the boss. “You can’t tell 
which way he is looking. When 
you think -he is watching the other 
fellow, maybe he has got that old 


(ts a third chute into which the 
boys throw the “bony” coal—that 
is, coal ribbed with slate. 


After the coal flows from the 


boys’ hands, it runs into another 
chute, at the bottom of which sits 
a boy, who throws out what slate | 
may have managed to escape the | 
other. pickers. He -works on what 
is called the “telegraph” or “car. 
rier.” After the coal leaves this 
boy’s hands, it rushes in a mad 
‘Stream into a large bin or 
“pocket,” whence it is loaded 
‘through another chute into the 
cars, and sent to the purchasers. 
Jamie Gordon was put on the 


Straw. The buzz of the wheels, | 
the whistling of his companions, | 
the roar of the coal in the chutes, | 
the “thump-thump’” of the figs, the | 
loud groans of the huge screens, | 
the shouts of the boss, confused | 
poor little Jamie, and he picked | 
siate but indifferently. The best! 


hopper, and the slate glided to 
Bert Straw’s hands. 


ing flowers with those little fingers | 
and not alate, or rather coal, for 
he throws out nothing but coal, 
only now and then he pitches out 
a bit of slate by mistake. The 
trouble is, he ain’t got no control 
of his headpiece.” 

So Tommie Farrell, the boy who 
“pushed” the slate hoppers, in- 
formed Teddie Dormer, one of the 
jig runners. 

Tim Neary, the boss, looked at 
first -with lowering brows upon the 
unsuccessful slate-picker, but as 


lihe watched the slim little hands, 


jnow cut and bleeding, ftuttering 


like frightened birds among the 


thard coal; the pretty face framed 


wiin with locks of yellow hair that 


‘an |clustered around the jaunty little 
their cap; the shoulders stooped so low; 


jon his lips. Instead he whispered 


ym. \into the ear of Bert Shaw, Jamie's 


es” | *butty.” 
- ea . 


“Talk to him now and then, 


ng at |Straw, and = him not to upset 
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down chutes, till the whistle toot- 
ed, and the machinery starting, 
the gambols were brought to a 
close. 

About ten o’clock—they had 
then been working for three hours 
—-the boys said it was “time for a 
piece.” Jamie Gordon found it 
hard work to eat with one hand 
and work with the other, but that 


is naturally hasty, has plenty of | was what all the rest did. 
| Later there was a terrible rosh 
of boys from the tables; boards 


were hurriedly thrust into the 
telegraphs, or carriera, to keep the 
coal from sliding down into the 
pockets; the machinery was at 
rest. The boys had now a half 
hour for dinner. 

Jack Miller came to Jamie Gor- 
don, 

“Croaked a bit, of course, old 
chicken, but you will get more 
useder to it.” 


ett eee er 


CHAPTER IL. 
JAMIN IN THE POCKET 
Jamie Gordon, in two months, 
left Tim Neary’s side of the break- 
é., and went to work in broken 
coal. He had learned to pick slate 
very well, and was not pleased 
with his pay, three dollars and 
twenty-five cents a week. Jim 


Their mother has come in to BOC | 


-leeived four dollars a week. 


The Slate-Picker Sop rane 


tables, having gone through the) 


Doyle was the boss on the broken 
coal side, and he was not so kind 
ito Jamie as Tim Neary had been; 
‘but Jamie was better satisfied in 
his new position, for now he rm 


Phere was no water in the 
broken coal, and clouds of blind- 
ing, choking dust troubled (the 
eyes and throats of the slate pick- 
ers. How long and dreary were 
the days to Jamie! 

One morning the gondolas into 
'which the coal is loaded were 
scarce, and the pockets into which 
the coal rune were filled up. The 
chutes blocked, and Jamie was 
‘sent to shovel back the coal and 
‘heap it up into the bin. He shoy- 
eled till his hands were blistered, 
his back ached, and groans invol- 
untarily burst from his parched 
lips. The streams of coal mali- 
clously flowed through the two 
chutes into the pocket and were 
ever piling up. 
Suddenly Jamie felt the big 
lumps of coal sink under his feet. 


bottom table to work with Rert | 


“That fellow ought to be pick- ail Was 


‘He knew what that meant; the 
loaders were filling a car from the 
pocket. He threw down his shovel 
‘and tried to grasp the chute, only | + 
‘too late. The greedy, awful black 
;monster meant toe devour him. 
‘He made an attempt to draw his 


’ 
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is not naturally beautiful. | 
Is it @ sin to curt the hair? 


Apply the eame logic used in 
the above answer. 


Te it @ sin to wear a. hodble 
shirt, or low-neck watste? 


It might be; particularly at 
your place of work, in the etreet 


nit where others’ apt must fall 
on you. All honor to the girl who 
piaces modesty before fashion, 
who shows by her dress and con- 
duct that purity is her most ss ise 
ious possession. 


I keep company with a young 
woman with the intention ‘* mar 
rying her some day, att we 
are not formally engaged, as yet, 
but she is perfectly femiliar with 
my intentions. Ia it a ain to em- 
brace her, aa it seema that that is 
my most natural way of showing 
my most natural way of showing 
as te feel there ta no harm. 

Consult your confessor. We are 
giad that you wish to be careful 
not to permit anything sinful. 
Honorable courtship is the surest 
guaranty of God’s blessing on a@ 
forthcoming marriage. Anything 
which arouses the passions must 
be avoided. 


Why is the sign of the orces 


the ania might be studied with 
the mind, loved with the heart, 
and professed by the lips. Yet 
Protestants say that Oathoiics 
make little of the Bible. No words 
need be said while signing oneself 
thus. 


How ta it that some prieeta ore 
so severe in condemning fortune- 
telling and others make so little 
of it, and even go #0 far aa to have 
fake fortumetelling at their 
church affaira? 

For one to consnit a profes- 
sional fortune-teller with the view 
to learn something about his 
future would be sinful becanse the 
act implies a belief that the clair- 
voyant possesses knowledge which 
God alone has. Hence, it is listed 
among the sins against the first 
commandment, which forbide us 

to give to a creature the honor, or 
to ascribe to a creature the power, 
which belongs to God alone. 
Now, in mock fortune-telling, auch 


‘feet from the fatal embrace of the 


coal, 


‘despairingly, but the din of the 
‘breaker smothered his voice. The 


land he was sinking with it. Eacn! 
lump was like a tentacle that | 
‘;chung to him with the grip of a) 
‘devilfigh. The black arms had) 
‘reached to his waist. He was 
drawn into the terrible vortex. 
Now the coal had reached his! 
breast. 

He had seldom thought of his 
death as being near; poor little 
Jamie, he was too young for such 
thoughts. He was glad that he 
had been so fervent at Mass on 
ihe Sunday previous. He prayed 
short, broken prayers, but more 
devout prayers than he had ever 
said before. 

Jim Doyle had come to look for 
the young shoveler; he thought} 
tthe boy was “playing off.” A 
giance showed him that Jamie’s 
face and neck alone were visible. 
Jamie did not see the boss, for 
his eyes were closed. The coal was 
almost suffocating bim, and every- 
thing was hot and swimming 
round about him. He endeavored 
jto say only one more prayer, eet 
jit died in his throat. 


as is’ some times tolerated at 


knows anything | 


about the future, nor do the people | 


who patronize her. It could be no | 


‘on the stage would be. 


May a woman step into a church | 
for a visit without a hat on? Of | 
course I know one may not attend | 
a service with head uncovered, 

We believe there would be no 


\serious objection against a woman 
entering the church for a private | 


visit with head uncovered, if she 


the church bareheaded. It is not | 
likely that in &t, Paul's day | 
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“Our Sunday Vale 


away? It is a sign that the girl; 


could net otherwise make the visit, | 
for instance, if she were passing will turn them into occasions of 


(IN ADVANCE) 
WILL PAY FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION T 0 


honor of the pcos ne of 
Yes. It is kept on the 
Sunday after Epiphany, | 
What ia the ales 
cursing and swearing? 
Strictly speaking, » to . 
ineans to express a wish that 
betatt oneself or another, 


that is, to call on Gea to ee aa | 
that what we say is trie 


oe ese 
In case you go to con é " ; 
often and have little to. acon 


Wouldn’t that seem Uke on ep 
proval of her last marvlege? 

It is likely that your lett 
would not reach her otherwise 
But you should be less intimate 
with such a person after her apos 
tasy, and do no unnecessary writ 
ing to her. 

Almighty God ocalle « 
person to the Religious life, does 
He always provide the way, or 
does one only receive the call whet 
all obetacles are removed? — 

God will also provide the way, 
though He nmiight expect the per 
son to suffer persecution and te 
surmount obstacles. If He does 
not remove obstacles, He grants 
anfficient strength to overcome 
them. 

Suppose @ person was making 
his last confession and told his 
sina the best he could remember 
| them. Then after the, priest gong 


which was sucking him | chure h fairs, neither the fortune ‘him absolution and went niway, hea 
down like a quicksand, but he was! teller helieves that ahe { for if is thought of several other mortal 
pieces of coal he flung out into the | ‘buried to the knees. He shrieked | usnally aha} 


sine. What muat he dof 
These sins were forgiven with 
the rest, because they were not in. 


sinking, faster, faster, ‘more wrong than mock-shooting) ‘tentionally omitted, and both the 


'penitent’s sorrow and the priest's 
absolution included them. How 
ever, if it would be easy to make 
‘another confession before death, 
it would be beat tu dw so 

What must a person da who ta 
always full of bad or nasty 
thoughts when he does try hard to 
‘drive them away? 


AT ¢ they mor. 
tal sine then? 


Repeated efforts to expel them 


merit. They are not sinful, if they 
are hated and not trifled with, 
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“Our Sunday Visitor” dnd “Te Cade Moh | 
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* ond in nearly eve 
e ive tne or more priests. 


the highest Ai ck bg by all who know them 
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Fort Wayne, Ind., March 29th, "12. 


home peopl better knowledge of the 
sh seh Gathetlen of the claims of Holy 


ret s : = taly y apostolic work, worthy of the highest commendation 
vee 60c, ears to 
me Or ohare Sree th 1s eae inet M4 done unioes the 


will be able to secure 
it would be 


: ye ‘In Domino, 
we ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, ind. 
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STANTS SHOULD EXAMINE * 
£ CHARACTER OF THEIR 


« 4am former wceasions, when I mere 7 
ten in defense’ of the Church, . 


‘the latter, but the tirber 


re and should be suppressed 
rit ‘Vind owever, that ‘our riends, 
e enem: “Be dentays 8 agree ‘T te- 
ning m front door, I found that dur. 
e nig t some one had stuck ictures 
sters , in decollette | around 
loor-frame, in full view of any one 
7 , 80 I we gg believe that the devil 


MRS. T. F, HART, Muncie, Ind. 


No wonder “The Menace” and other 
when there 


class of - and 
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Fen a 
town in the country 
They are held in 
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timately. They denounce 

more than any minister the immoralities 
of the day. They have taken a solemn 
vow to observe the strictest chastity, and 
the boys and girls over whom they exer- 
cise influence are the _— in the com- 
munity. And though the enemy is eager 
‘to learn of and circulate widely a re cl 
of the “fall” of a Catholic priest, 
rarely do we hear of one! 

nd as regards the Sisters, nothing 
von love of virtue led them to the convent, 

love of virtue keeps them there: 
th r life’s profession is to teach virtue; 
every one of them would die the cruelest 
death rather than violate the virtue of 
aie in any form, 

he Catholic, who knows the priest 
and sister far better than any Protestant 
cannot conceive how any person could 
actually believe aught but good about 
them. 

If we could only receive this much 
fairness from the people Mrs. Hart refers 
to,—that' they examine the reliability of 
the authority which levels charges against 
the Catholic clergy and sisterhood, If 
there are among our readers any who 
ey believe what they have read or 
heard from ing @ Seguin, Slattery, 
Crowley, Delan eLong, Williams, 
Dwyer, King, Maria Monk, Margaret 
Shepherd, et al., let them write to us and 
we shall su upply them gratis with the true 
record an aracter of our accusers. 

Denominational papers and Sunday 
school teachers should know the record of 
these Catholic maligners, on whose 
authority they base many of their 
charges. 
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“When Informed Protestants Speak ‘Their Con. 
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Non-Catholic Friends, 496 pp., cloth. $1.15 
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‘i patience we shall want now and al- 


|pany of Jesus. 
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other fact of history, ough His 
tee t for the most story, oagh For how could could ‘Christ, in 
accordance with His prediction, return to life of His own power, 
unless He were God? His Resurrection is attested by nearly a dozen 
contemporary historians, who either witnéssed or were positive of 
His death, and then saw Him alive later. And as said, they were 
men who themselves were slow to believe; in fact, they believed only 
after they saw Him, spoke to Him, ate with Him, touched Him. They 
appealed to the Resurrection as the foundation of all faith in Christ; 
they would accept no successor to Judas except one who could bear 
witness to Christ's death and Resurrection; they braved every danger 
and cheerfully laid down their lives in defense of their Master's 
glorious ae so over death. 
MR, ‘hat plain Bible utterances are there concerning the 
a Christ ? 
THER 8. 1. Those by which God the saga gave testi- 
is concerning Him. (Cf. Matt, iii, 17; Mark ix. 6 
2. Those by which Christ testified concernin Hivaselt. Though 
all the evangelists quote our Savior speaking inet 


imself as God, it 
will suffice to refer to St. John’s gospel, which was professedly written 
to make plain Christ's divinity. 


(Cf. John ty. 26; viii. 68; ix. 35, 38; 
x. 30, 38; xiv. 11; xyii. 5.) 


3. Those by which the apostles (who were His daily companions 
for three years, and St. Paul, who received a revelation from Christ 
Himself), refer to His divinity. The following are only a few of such 
references: Matt. vill, 28; xvi. 16; Mark y. 7; viii. 29; Luke vii, 16; 
John i. 1-4; tii, 16; iv. 15; vi. 14, 70s xx. ‘28; "Rete viii. BT; xiii. 23: 
hii. 15 : Rom. vili. 34: ix. 8.5: Col. i. 16, 17; ii, 19; Philip. ii. 6, iy Hed. 
¥. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

4, Those by which strangers and even Christ's enemies declared 
Him to be God: Matt. xxvii’ 04; Mark 4. 24; y. 7; Luke iv. 41; John 
i. 49; Jas. bs 19, e 

MR. J. This is surely convineing proof for any one willing to 
believe, sae what if my objector refused to believe that the Bible was 
written by the ones to whom we aserihe the various parts? 

FATHER S. Then, from profane history you could prove that 
the historical character, called Christ, actually lived, and was re 
garded as the most perfect character ever known to the world. In- 
fidels admit this much, and this admission alone contains proof that 
He was ae | 

MK. Hew so, Father? 

FATHER 5. Well, they grant that He was everything short of 
God, a model of the highest perfection, the holiest person thai ever 
lived, ete. Now if Christ was not what He claimed to be, viz., God, 
‘how could He have been “a model of perfection?” Would He not 
‘rather have been the most impious, the most irreverent, the most 
blasphemous man that ever breathed? Would He have been the 
“holiest person that ever lived” if His very profession was a lie? If 
| Christ was not God then He was not only a false teacher, but the 
Very greatest of the world’s impostors. 

We cannot weigh the beautiful things the enemies of Christianity 
say about its Founder without discovering the clear, even if implicit, 
admission they contain of His divinity. And hence logic forces us 
to conclude that if His enemies do not, like Peter, recognize in Him 
the “Son of the living God,” it is because they are not willing, like 
Peter, to fail down on their knees ‘and worship Him as their Lord and 
Master. 

To sum up: 


re 


The gospel relates how on one occasion Christ asked 


er Bie. apostles what the people had begun to believe concerning Him. 


people’ Wéete iwaré of Christ’s sanctity and of His miracles, and 
thente knew “Hiw to~be an extraordinary personage; but seeing that 
in His exterior He resembled other men they took Him to be a prophet, 
John the Baptist, Elias, or Jeremias. Then Jesus asked the apostles 
what they, by this time, belicved concerning Him. Whereupon Peter, 
speaking for all, answered: “Thou art Christ, Son of the living God.” 


Both the aposties and the people were right, for Christ was both 


God and man. Had He not been God He could not have redeemed 
the world from sin; and had He not been man He*could not have 
lived on earth, among men, nor have died for them. 

When we weigh the evidence furnished by holy scripture, history 
and reason in favor of Christ’s divinity, and the shaky arguments 
adduced by the infidel to disprove the same, we become at once con- 
vinced that it requires vastly stronger'faith to be an infidel than to 
be a believer in Christ's divinity. The Christian sees Jesus foretold 
hundreds of years before He was born tipon earth; sees the whole 
world anxiously awaiting His coming; hears even Pagan philosophers 
tell that the werid must have a teacher from Heaven; sees fulfilled in 
Jesus all that the prophets had foretold concerning the Messiah; has 
before him the incomparable personality and the sinless life of CQrist ; 
hears of His many miracles and of His Resurrection from a dozen 
simple-minded, holy men, who were His daily companions for several 


and emperors were employed to prevent it; sees millions of men and 
women of every condition of life hot only honor His memory, but 
seek their happiness and find it in surrendering to Him their entire 
hearts. 

The infidel’s unbelief is not arrived at by a process of reasoning; 
if it is not the result of irreligious training or of an unchristian life, 
it rests on faith in some infidel writers. 

The infidel accepts his faith from Hume, Huxley, Darwin, Vol- 
taire, Renan, Spencer, Bolingbroke, etc. The Christian accepts. his 
faith from Christ, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter; James, 
ete. The Christian may believe that the whate swallowed Jonas, but 
it would be much easier to believe that Jonas swallowed the whale 
than in the face of the above arguments to RCAC | the divinity of 
C hriat, 


The ‘Safferians ae Our ie 
Form Meditations for the Five Sor- 
rowful Mysteries of the Rosary 


(Continued from Page One.) our compassionate Aves, “Hail Mary, 
on the Way, Mary, His Mother.+ wa |san of grace, the Lord is with thee” 
who have all of us to bear our cross 
along our own via Doloroga, we should ‘be with thee here and in this plight! 
love the comfort of this decade of the |* | 
Rosary, while we walk for a time with 
our burthen on us, In the footsteps of 
Jesus carrying His Cross. “Our 
Father, Who art in Heaven,” Whose 
mercy to us is often measured by the 
weight of the cross we bear, “Hal-/ 
lowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom 
come,” to us tn patience beneath our 
cross, “Thy will be done.” Whatever 
the load it lay upon us to bear; “Give 
us this day our daefly bread” for 


ways; “and forgive us our tres- 
passes”—our want of resignation, of) 
courage beneath our crosses, our Tre | 
fusal to bear them in Thy Son's etepe| 
—forgive us “as we forgive them that 
trespass against us," when they lay, 
by Thy permission, the cross of their 
injustice or unkindnesa or severity 
upon us; “and lead us not inte tempte- 
tion, but deliver us trom evti"--from 
having to bear a cross while losing by 
impatience all its merit and the com- | 


Then, watching the inne 
norco enh 
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years; sees His religion planted, though all the powers of the kings: 


—how sad that He, thy Son, should 


ness, “and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of 
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Name,” for this is the enly 8; 

the only Victim worthy of These, and 
able to repair the dishonor done to 
Thy Name by sin. “Thy Kingdom 
come,” Whose standard is the Cross, 
whose loyal subjects are those who 
crucify the flesh, with its viees and 
juste. “Thy will be done on earth” 
by the lovers of the Cross of Christ, 
“ae {it is in Heaven” by all who tm that 
sign have conquered. “Give us this 
day our dally bread;” may we love 
that unbloody Sacrifice dally offered 
in our midst, in which the Sacrifice 
here consummated on Calvary is re 
newed to the end of time. “And for- 
give us our tres .” fergive us as 
we kneel at the plereed feet of Jesus, 
Thy dying Son, “as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,” as Jesus 
forgave those that nailed Him to that 
Cross; “and lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” from 
ever crucifying Thy Son afresh by 
mortal sin. “Amen.” 

- And to her who stands there by that 
Cross, given tis to be our Mother by 
Him Who hangs upon it: “Hall 
Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee,” giving thee not only this un- 
speakable affliction, but also strength 
to bear it, and to stand there, the 
Valiant Weman as well as the Sorrow- 
ful Mother. “Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus,” hanging now above 
thee, the fruit of that shamemul tree. 
“Holy Mary,” most sorrowful, “Mother 
of God,” and henceforth our Mether 
also, “pray for us sinners,” who ia- 
ment our sins with Magdalen beneath 
thia. Cross: “now, and at the hour 
ef ou? death.” O Mary, stand by us 
when we are dying, as thou didst 
stand by thy dying Jesus! Show us 
then this mystery of sorrow, that it 
may bring us comfort In our hour of 
dereliction, and that with the crucifix 
in our pands and the love of the Cru- 
cified In°our hearts, we may, in per- 
fect hope and peace, commend our 
souls into the outstretched arms of 
our Savior “Amen.” 

Glory be to the’ Father, Son, and 
Hoty Ghost, for this work of our Re 
demption, for the sorrow that has 
brought us joy, and the death that 
has brought us life; as tt was in the 


fei = Office. 


Much of the intervening time ] hee er. 
was ‘devoted to community prayers| repe 
sid méstations ante the chante 


But how about Morals in monas- 
teries? I am aware of the charges 
that bigoted histérians used to make, 
br I s@6 every unprejudiced writer 

teday speaking in- high. terme -of the 
monks. If one historian tells that the 
monks and nuns wére virtuous, ten 
like “Cutts” will say that the best | and bulwarks with’ the’ 
peeple were found in them; if one. ‘of its cathedral. 
histerian contends that monasteries| “This, I think, no man cah deny. 


hand that could. execute 
nucaleus of the ality Ps 
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sins committed within them, ten will | 
gay that their suppression was caused | 
by the kings and rulers for the sake of | 
plunder. Maitian@, in his “Dark Ages” 
(preface to first edition), writes: 
“The fact is that popular indignattion, 


of it. I hope that I see the good hana 
of God In it, and the visible trace of 
His mercy thet fe over all His works 
..Let me thankfully believe that 
ihpesacde (of these monks) were men 
of enlarged minds, purified affections, 
and hatred of the bitterest kind was and holy lives—that they were justly 
excited, und has Ween studiously kept reverenced by men—and, above all, 
up, and that for centuries the general | favorably accepted by God, and dis 
sotion in this country has been that a | tinguished by the highest Bonor which 
monastery naturally, almost neces- | He vopchsafes to those whom He has 
sarily, is a place dedicated to idleness, p cation into existence, that of being 
gluttony, lewdness, hyprocisy, political) the channels of His love and mercy 
intrigne, fraud, treachery, and blood; \to their fellow creatures,” — (Preface 
so that, as a matter of course, a nun: ‘to first edition, page 2.) 
is to be supposed something as bad| JOHN WILLIS CLARK. 
as can bo, and a monk no better.' (In “The Guardian,” a Protestant 
But.that there @ver was truth in the | Journal of England.) 
course and fithy abtise heaped upon | “Account must be taken of the 
the monastic order as a botly by some | state of the world when the rule was 
Who “Were forward in the business of | promulgated. Disorfer and ingecurtty 
the Reformation, ia. what-4 suppose were rampanty'a Benedictine Hose 
never was believed by anyone who had | offered the. exact’ opposite. d> There 
a moderate knowledge of facts.” | might be found a community leading 
Facts are before ts. Read this re- | a life of the. strictest regularity— 
port from the Commissioners of Crom-) quarreling neither among themselves 
well, who were sent to destroy 4 MOM-|nor with their neighbors. Moreover, 
astery: “We have surveyed the mon- \they led no Life of selfish ease; they 
astery or nunnery of Polesworth | ‘actively employed themselves fn the 
(Dublin Review, April, 1889.) Therein | improvement of the neighborhood. 
ig an Abbess, named Dame Alice Fitz-| They reclaimed waste ‘lands; they 
herbert, of the age of sixty years, a | planted forests; they grew corn; they 
very sad, . discreet and religious’ laid out gardens; they planted vine 
woman, and hath been head and gov-| ‘yards and olivegrounds; exercised 
ernor these twenty-seven years....a0d trades; and they taught the ignorant 
by the open fame and report of the | neasants how to do these things for 
country there do live to the number | themselves. Further, they were kind 
sometimes of thirty, and sometimes of | ‘and generous; they relieved distress; 
forty or more and there be right vir-| they tended the sick; they weleomied 
tuously brought up.” This report, re- with lavish hospftality all guests whe 
member, was made by persons WhO! presented themselves at their doors; 
were commissioned to find defects, | they were also excellent school 
and to whom imaginary evils Of | masters; for not only did they ed- 
abuses wouyil have appeared more’ yoate—as the term was then under 
than real. It has been but a few years | stooqg—nhut they gaye that best edu- 
since the government of France closed | gation, which consists in setting a 
the monasteries. amd convents; of the | pooq example. They. t self- 
country after, driving out the rightful genial and self-respett, men’s duty to 
possessors. And was it on account: gog and alsot their neighbor. Those 
of immorality or because of any crime! wna joined them know that though 
whatever? Who would make such their lite might be one of hard work, 


beginning, before sin brought death; 
as it is now, that one Death has con- 
quered sin: as it ever shall be, when 
gin and sorrow and death shall be no 
more, world without end. Amen. 
Think of the effect upon a Chris- 
tian'’s life’ of these Five Sorrowful 
Mysteries of the Rosary, reflected 
upon thus week by week and year by 
year. Of course no one will, as a 
rule, unite in one Pater or Ave all 
that 1 have said of each mystery. But 


to throw fits Hght upon each decade, 
one virtue to be asked for, one sin 
to be deplored, would not the Rosary 
be the treasure of our lives? If we 
have sorrow, our cross to bear, our 
passion to overcome, where shall we 
more readily find sympathy and help 
and strength, than in these Sorrowful 
Mysteries of the Rosary? One decade, 
devoutly said, would often bring peace 
to our troubled minds, contrition to 
our hard hearts, and the help of Jesus 
and Mary to our failing steps. Let 
us pray with eur Holy Mother the 
Church, “that by meditating on these 
Mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, we may. 


_. }imttafe what they contain, and obtain 
“twhat they promise, 


threugh Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


CUTTS 
. Protestant.) 


In his “Scenes and Characters of 
the Middle Ages,” Cutts corroborates 
the verdict of Maitland: 

“Their general charcter was, and 
continned throughout the Middle Ages 
to be, that of wealthy and learned 
bodtes; influential from their broad 
possessions, but still more influentia) 
from the fact that nearly all the lit- 
erature, and art, and science of the 
period was to be found in their body. 
They were good iandlords to their 
tenants, good cultivators of their de- 
menses; great patrons of architecture, 
and sculptors, and painting; educators 
of the people in their echools; healers 


of the sick in their hospitals; great 


‘eam sf diet, they. Aived the life of vemoarnte 


DUBLIN LEADER. . 


a charge today when contemporaries 
by the thousand would contradict 


even if one such thoucht were allowed }monks and nuns. 


‘it was also one of’safety, that their 
. jold age would be respected and care- 
him? How is it that the accusation | | full y tended; and they hoped that in 
of immorality against a whole COM-| another world they would sit down 
munity of monks and nuns of the | with St. Benedict and the rest of the 
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